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NOTICE. 
The arrangements with reference to the Prize Essays previously 
mentioned being completed, the Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle now 
announces that two subjects have beenselected for competition, and to 


each writer of the best essay on either wil! be awarded the sum of £5. — 


The adjudication will be left to the decision of two most competent 
judges. The essays must be copied in a fair legible hand, and be 
written on only one side of the paper, so as to be easily read (these 
conditions @re indispensable), and each essay shéuld not exceed, 
when printedj@8 pages of an ordinary octavo pamphlet, and must 
be forwarded to the Jewish Chronicle Office on or before the .\st 
day of August next. The subjects proposed are :— 


I. The Post-Biblical History of the Jews, compiled from both 
Jewish and Christian authorities. 


II. A Translation and Commentary on Chapters vit., viit., Li., and 
Liu., of the Prophecy of Isaiah, comprehending a vindication of 
the Jewish Commentaries thereon. 


The names of the authors should be sent separately, enclosed and 
sealed, so as not to be opened unless successful. 


AMALGAMATION OF OUR INSTITUTIONS, 
Own examining our charitable institutions, it will be found, that 
whilst some of them are inadequate to the demands of the people, 
yet there are too many. Paradoxical as this may sound, it is 
nevertheless true, since the division of one into three parts 
renders it necessary that the parts should be smaller than the one 
originally was; hence the splitting of charitable efforts for ac- 
complishing a certain benevolent object into many societies or in- 
stitutions, renders each society or institution less effective ; and 
though these various societies are not in opposition to each other, 
and have no antagonistic object, yet the clashing of their respect- 
ive interests is unavoidable, and mostly injurious. 
This principle not enly applies to our charitable institutions, 


but also to our synagogues ; for although it has lately been deemed © 


necessary to build a synagogue in one locality, yet there are too 
many in another. The Hambro’ Synagogue in the city, for 
instance, which is in a struggling condition as regards income and 


expenditure, appears quite an unnecessary and superfluous struc- 


ture, as it is within a few minutes’ walk from other city syna- 
gogues, none of which are too fully attended, and in all of which 
there is sufficient room for accommodation; not to mention that 
in the Hambro’ Synagogue there is not unfrequently a difficulty 
in collecting a quorum, and even in the handsome New Synagogue 


the crowd on Sabbaths is not very dense. Thus it will prove, 
after an impartial investigation, that an amalgamation of the cha- 
ritable and synagogical institutions, and their concentration under 
one head, as advocated in Mr. Faudel’s “ Suggestions to the Jews 


for Improvement in reference to their Charities, Education, and 


General Government,” is much to be desired. ‘The author’s 


remarks, made in 1844, apply with equal force in 1850 :— 


In the peculiar position of the Jewish people, IT cannot find a term by which to 
distinguish them, and must therefore apologise for adopting those terms which 
are already in use. They are called a vation ; and I avail myself of the word : 


but in what consists their nationality { They are termed @ body: in what do they 


assimilate? They are designated the British Jews : how are they identified with 
the title! The phrase, “ Members of a certain Synagogue,” conveys to the mind 
the only idea to which we can find any corresponding reality ; for, in trath, beyond 
what i implies, the Jews are not united for any definite design or purpose ; and 
while it would have been reasonable to expect, d priori, that the votaries of a 
faith set apart from all others, should have had some common bond of union in 
their affairs, we are startled by the consideration that there exist at this moment 
in London alone, a number of distinct Jewish Congregations, independent of each 
other, with separate wants and interests, having nothing in common but their 
religion : and all the great and noble advantages to be obtained by numbers, 
having a unity of purpose, are either unrecognised, or merged and lost in that 
separation of interests which makes the respective pecuniary benefit of each Con- 
gregation the greatest, if not the only object of its existence. 


The unhappy result of this separation of interests is sketched 
with equal truth in the same “ Suggestions :”— 


To those elements which ought to have contributed to our strength, we thus 
ewe our weakness, and that disorganisation and separation of interests which cha- 
racterises the various proceedings of our body, in the formation of the necessary 
places of worship, and in other affairs. Had our ancestors provided a government 
at the outset, or placed us under the control of an adequate authority, no material 
disagreements would have taken place. But the narrow policy which led to the 


_ formation of parties, compelled them to fate what might have been wisely and 


nobly given,—created feelings of aversion where the affection of parent and offspring 
ought to have existed. The wealth of the newer branches generated, on their part, 
a feeling of pride equally to be deplored ; and in losing sight of the necessity for 
general co-eperation, and for one common fund, every kindly feeling gave way to 
mutual jealousy. The example once set, was soon followed, and continues to be 
so on every opportunity: we blindly set onward in the same irrational course, 
without staying to consider that we impoverish the source, by continually increasing 
the number.of the streams. 

We therefore hail with delight the amalgamation-experiment 
recently made between three charities; viz., the Jews’ Orphan 
Asylum, and two other charities of a less exclusive character ; 
but which (as Mr. Dias justly says in his address), in their 
individual state, were less capable of performing that greater good 
which can only result from concentrated and combined efforts. 

Now this Orphan Asylum, like most of our institutions, owes 
its origin, not to the wealthy, but to the humbler classes of the 
Jewish community—a circumstance on which Mr. Peel, at the 
banquet in celebration of the fusion of the charities, laid particular 
stress; and an immense amount of good could be accomplished 
by the humbler and middle classes of our community, if they were 
but to unite. Let the middle classes join the poor, and the wealthy 
will soon follow. The middle classes form the sound link be- 
tween the highest and the lowest, and their efforts, if well directed, 
cannot fail to ensure success. Thus many distinctions now re- 

ised, which render the existence of various charities necessary, 
would vanish, and one would suffice where we now have three. 
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This also applies to the synagogues, as well as to the charitable 
and educational institutions; for though the various synagogues 
and institutions are not directly opposed to each other, yet when 
two ormore are contending with all their power for public favour, 


nes appear in the field as competitors; and again, to quote Mr. 


The strength which would be tenfold if united, is wasted in petty rivalries, and 
in endeavours after Show, instead of being emploved in secking the advantage of 
the objects to be benefited, Yet views of charity and religion, which the Jews 
entertain in commén, aad the sympathy which unites them, asit does individuals 
of every class possessing a similarity of belicf or feeling, render it desirable to 
resort to @ plan of centralisation and union, by whic! not alone the wholesome 
regulation of charitable (astitutions would le ‘fected, but the educution of the 


poor, and the intelleetwal advancement of the entire community, would be accom- 


plished, 


We doubt not, but that the Orphan Asylum, in its amalgamated 
form, will succeed and prosper; and we hope that the example 
will be emulated by other charitable institutions; and perhaps it 
may also induce the synagogue authorities to ponder on the idea 
of amalgamation. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Tue 19th anniversary of the establishment of this Institution, 
which has for its object the maintaining, clothing, educating, and 
apprenticing of Jewish Orphan Children, was celebrated by a 
dinner at the London Tavern, on Thursday, the 2nd inst. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. Frederick Peel, M.P., a cir- 
cumstance to which must be attributed the unusually large and 
respectable, and, we may say, unparalleled attendance of members 
of the Jewish persuasion. The chairman was supported on the 
right by Mr. Joseph Sebag, the President of the Asylum, the 
Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi, Mr. Alderman Salomons, Mr. 
Hastings Russell, M.P., Mr. S. H. Ellis, Mr. P. J. Salomons ; 
and, on the left, by Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., Mr. 
John Abel Smith, M.P., Sir J. Young, M.P., Capt. Peel, R.N., 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. There were also present Messrs. 
Lewis Jacobs, V.P., Samuel Moses, treasurer, Francis H. Gold- 
smid, Haim Guedalla, E. Lousada, M. A. Goldsmid, Benjamin 
Cohen, Lionel B. Cohen, Horatio Samuel, D. Davidson, Sampson 
Samuel, H. Faudel, B.S. Phillips, Jacob S. Waley, Aaron 
Joseph, Lewis Cohen, S. L.de Symons, Aaron de Symons, 
A. de Symons, Jun., Walter Josephs, Lewis Worms, Meyer 
Jacobs, Isaac Foligno, Edward Foligno, Isaac Hyam, J. L. 
Miers, A. Abraham (of Liverpool), S. J. Joseph, Rev. Simon 
Archer, Rev. B. H. Archer, D. de Pass, S. Hyam, Lawrence 
Levy, Samson Lucas, Lionel Lucas, Jacob Lyons, Barnett 
Meyers, Michael Meyers, Jones Spyer, M. Van Praag, Henry 
Moses, Joseph Moses, Benjamin Moses, Aaron Cohen, Z. A. 
Jessel, Alfred Davis, Jonas Engel, Judah Hart, Joshua Joseph, 
Henry Solomon, Dr. Van Oven, etc., in number amounting to 
two hundred and ten. 

After partaking of a sumptuous dinner, prepared by L. Meyers 
‘aud Son, of Aldgate, and grace having been read by the Rev. S. 
Ascher, the Chairman proposed ‘“ The Queen,” and alluded to 
‘the many virtues which distinguished her private character, as 
‘also to the pure morality which distinguished her Court. After 
‘referring to the interesting event which had happened that week, 
‘the birth of another Royal Prince, the Chairman called upon the 
‘company to drink to the toast with the loyalty and ardour 
characteristic of Englishmen. 

The toast having been enthusiastically responded to, and the 
mational anthem having been chaunted, the health of Prince 
Albert and the rest of the Royal Family was proposed and 
responded to, after a graceful allusion by the chairman to the 
peaceful pursuits of the Royal Consort, to his proposal of the 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, which could not fail in 
giving a stimulus to the commerce of this country, and to his 
encouragement of arts and science in general. 


‘The Army and Navy” was the next toast proposed by the 


\ 
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-neeessary to maintain our army and navy to resist unjust 


Chairman, who remarked that, fortunately for us, the cultivation 
of the best arts of peace does not at present call for the-activity of 
either, and he hoped the progress of enlightenment would gradu- 
ally teach nations to dispense with the weapons of war and 
bloodshed; at the same time he must observe, that it was 


aggression, in which case our armies and our fleets would assert 
the rights of this country by their wonted spirit and valour. 
The Chairmaa.coneluded by again expressing his hope, thata 
long reign of peace and its blessings would prevent the disasters 
of war, and ‘the calling in the aid of any warlike means. 

Capt. A. Peel, R.N., brother of the Chairman, returned 
thanks, also dwelling on the great security which the naval 
forces Of this country rendered to her, which gave her that 
pre-eminence over others, and rendered her the Queen of the 
Ocean. Yet, said the gallant speaker, would he wish to see 
the peaceful pursuits of commerce and arts flourish, and the pre- 
vention of hostilities by amicable arrangements. 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the evening, and said, the 
objects of the charity were sufficiently indicated by its title, and 
he did not know any which could appeal more forcibly to the 
better feelings of our nature than this, which offered an asylum 
for the poor children of the Jewish persuasion who had lost both 
their parents, and who were by its means protected and educated, 
and made useful and honourable members of society. The exer- 
tions of those who had established this institution have been 
amply repaid by their knowing that their labour was not without 
its fruit. But there had been one thing wanting, as the asylum 
had only hitherto been available for those poor children who had 
lost both their parents. The loss of one parent, however, was 
often the cause of as great suffering as the loss of both; and he 
was, therefore, glad to be able to state that the conductors of the 
institution, relying confidently on public support (which confidence 
had not been misplaced), had entered into arrangements for form- 
ing one united Jews’ Orphan Asylum for children who had lost 
one parent, as well as for those who had lost both. The institu- 
tion would thus greatly extend its benefits; and as the scale of its 
benevolence was enlarged, the necessity for public support for it 
became so also. Every child admitted into the asylum was 
rescued from that contamination to which it must otherwise be 
exposed, and subjected to influences which would render them 
useful members of society. If any further inducement were want- 
ing to support this charity, it would be found in its early history. 
It was commenced nearly twenty years ago by the poorer mem- 
bers of the Jewish persuasion, who knowing well the difficulties 
and the sufferings to which the poor were exposed, had nobly 
spared a portion of their limited means for the purpose of pro- 
viding an asylum for the orphan children of the poor. The 


| asylum which had commenced in this humble manner had now 


become an institution of great public utility, and he had great 
pleasure in proposing “ The Jews’ Orphan Asylum, and may it 
long continue to prosper.” 

Mr. Sebag then rose, and said:—*I have now the honour of 
rising for the purpose of proposing a toast, which, happily for me, 
does not require the talent so eminently displayed this evening by 
our excellent chairman, in order to secure for it that earnest and 
cordial welcome which I am sure you will agree with me it so 
particularly deserves. But, Sir, if I adopt the language sometimes 
used by persons in my position, and say, 1 feel my utter incom- 
petency adequately to discharge the task that I have undertaken 
as the president of your institution, I say so sincerely, and I trust 
you will kindly extend to me that indulgence which is usually 
shown to persons who, like myself, have for the first time the 
honour of addressing a public assembly of geutlemen, on an occa- 
sion like the present.” Mr. Sebag continued,—In any assembly 
of Englishmen, it is impossible to utter the illustrious name borne 
by the excellent chairman without suggesting associations bound 
up with the greatness, the prosperity, and the progress.of this 
mighty kingdom; and he was glad to. perceive, by the plaudits 
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with which the mere announcement of the name of the chairman 
had been received, that the meeting fully coincided with him in 
the sentiments by which he was actuated. He was very desirous 
of avoiding, on this occasion, any reference to matters that might 
have a political tendency; but had he studied to forget, he was 
sure it would be impossible for gentlemen to remove at the present 
moment from their memories the recollection of that noble and 
brilliant speech by which the chairman so much distinguished him- 
self immediately after his introduction into the House of Com- 
mons, wherein he pleaded with so much ability, so much earnest- 
ness, and so much success, that cause which has ever kept pace 
with the progress of civilisation and education—that cause which 
has been advocated by men of the first rank, the first position, 
and the first ability, and by the greatest statesmen of all parties— 


he meant the cause of civil and religious liberty. That cause was 


peculiarly dear to the vast majority of the assembly he addressed, 
who owned a faith which no persecution had induced them to 
abandon, and upon which he trusted no tide of prosperity would 
persuade them to look coldly. Mr. Sebag expressed his belief 
that the memorable sentiment which their chairman had uttered 
on another occasion—viz., that all persons born in this enlight- 
ened and liberal country are entitled to enjoy all privileges of 


citizenship without reference to their religious belief—was making 


rapid advance in the minds of persons of all classes throughout 
the country. Mr. Sebag then conveyed to the chairman, on 
behalf of the charity and of the company present, many of whom 
had attended expressly to mark their respect for Mr. Peel, their 
grateful thanks for his exertions on behalf of the asylum, and, at 


the same time, expressed a hope that this institution, which the — 


chairman might be said to have launched in its extended and amal- 
gamated form, might in future be deemed worthy of some small 
portion of his care and benevolence. Mr. Sebag, after having 

aid an earnest and emphatic tribute of respect to Sir Robert 

eel, the illustrious father of the chairman, concluded an eloquent 
speech, which was interrupted by frequent applause, by proposing 
“ The health of the worthy and excellent Chairman,” which was 
drunk with much enthusiasm. | 

“The Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi,” was then proposed by 
the Chairman, with a high encomium on the learning and piety, 
as well as the many private virtues which distinguished the Chief 
Rabbi, whe had honoured them with his presence at this festive 
board. 

The Rev. Doctor briefly returned thanks for the high honour 
conferred on him by the young but able and eloquent advocate of 
Jewish claims, and he (the Rev. Doctor) was happy to see around 
him so many gentlemen who, regardless of religious differences, 
met their brethren here on the neutral ground of charity and 
benevolence (cheers). 

Mr. J. M. Smith, M.P., then, in a most eloquent speech, pro- 
posed the health of the Baron de Rothschild, the member for the 
City of London, who he trusted, from what had fallen from Lord 
John Russell the other night, would soon be enabled to take the 
seat to which he had been elected by the greatest commercial and 
influential constituency in the empire, and, he might add, in the 
world. The Hon. Member then forcibly dwelt upon the injustice 
done to the Baron, after the voice of the people, and a great 
majority of their representatives, had been‘so often pronounced in 
his favour. 

Baron L. de Rothsehild, M.P., in returning thanks, alluded to 
the great gratification he derived that evening from the pre- 
sidency of the noble advocate of civil and religious liberty. 

Dr. Van Oven said,—I am honoured by the commands of the 
chairman to propose to you the next toast; but I do so with 
some hesitation, for I fear that in such an assembly as this it may 
be received without enthusiasm, perhaps with distaste. I may 
best at once say, that I am about to name the “‘ House of Lords ;” 
and notwithstanding that many of us are writhing under the 
injustice done to us by that assembly, notwithstanding that they 
have twice rejected our just claims and extinguished our dearest 


| 


hopes, I trust that you will agree with me in believing that their 
lordships were guided in their decisions by no ill-will towards the 
Jewish community, but by a stern, although mistaken, sense of 
duty, which led them to refuse the claims of their Jewish fellow- 
subjects until they should become convinced, not only that those 
claims are just in themselves, but that they are supported by the 
deliberate wish of the majority of the British nation. Let us 
hope that they will soon arrive at this conviction, that they will 
soon retrace their steps, and, by according to us all weask, con- 
vince us that their past rejection of our claims was not ition 
to us, but that cautious course of legislation which Ha® so often 
opposed itself to sudden changes, and proved the safeguard of the 
constitution. It must not be forgotten, that amongst our friends 
in that house are many who are amongst the highest in rank and 
most distinguished in ability. No one is a more earnest and 
zealous advocate of our cause than the distinguished nobleman 
whose name is on the list of stewards of this day. I most deepl 
regret his absence from this meeting, although that absence is 
caused by the performance of a great charitable duty elsewhere ; 
but Iam gratified to see amongst us a representative of the great 
house of Russell—a noble house which bas for many centuries 
supported the constitutional rights of the people, both in the senate 
and in the field, and even sanctified the cause by its blood on the 
scaffold. It is almost unseemly for so humble an individual as I 
am to expatiate on the importance of the House of Lords; the 
praise of that august assembly should be spoken by abler and 
more eloquent tongues than mine ; but this I will venture to say, 
that of all the many things which Englishmen may be proud of, 
when comparing themselves with the nations around them, there 
is none of which they may boast more truly than the high character 
and honour, the great courage, learning, and philanthropy, which 
distinguish and adorn their hereditary aristocracy. From the time 
when the united barons and prelates of England wrung from the 
weak and pusillanimous King John the great charter of our liber- 
ties, the peers of Britain have again and again distinguished 
themselves as the protectors of the people's rights against the 
encroachments of the crown—as the defenders of the crown 
against the rebellious onslaught of its subjects. The House of 
Lords demands the respect, nay, the affection of all true Britons. 
It is the great bulwark of our constitution. It stands like a great 
breakwater in the political ocean, opposed alike on the one side to 
the destructive waves of a turbulent democracy, and, on the other, 
to the no less dangerous, although more insiJious, inroads of 
royal prerogative. May it long hold this honourable middle post, 
to sustain and to protect the constitutional rights of all; and may 
it soon learn that, true and loyal as it is to the crown, and earefal 
and watchful as it is of its own rights and of the liberties of the 
rest of the nation, there is a small integral part of that nation, as 
true and loyal as their lordships, no less anxious to preserve the 
rights of others than to attain their own, differing from their 
lordships on the one head of religious faith and hope, but agreeing 
with them most ardently in a fixed resolve to maintain the dignity 
of the crown and the integrity of the constitution. Hoping and 
trusting that you join me in these sentiments, I haye the honour 
to propose “ The health of the Earlof Yarborough and the other 
members of the House of Lords.” 


Mr. H. Russell, M.P., returned thanks in the absence of any 
member of the House of Lords, which had been so eloquently 
proposed by the last speaker. 


Mr. Jacob Waley next proposed the ‘“‘ House of Commons,” 
which had so repeatedly voted by large majorities in favour of 
Jewish emancipation, as in favour of every measure calculated to 
promote civil and religious liberty. “Indeed, we owe an everlast- 
ing debt of gratitude to the House of Commons for the many 
enlightened measures which have proceeded from that assembly, 
and constituted it the first assembly in the world.” 

Sir John Young, M.P., returned thanks. 


Several other toasts were then given and responded to. 
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“The City of London” was proposed by Mr. Francis H. 
Goldsmid, and responded to by Alderman Salomons. 

“The Stewards,” by Mr. Moses Ascher Goldsmid. 

A. L. Moses, Esq., one of the benevolent founders, was pro- 
posed by Mr. J. Sebag, as was also the health of, and thanks to, 
Mr. John Dias, the indefatigable Honorary Secretary, and Mr. 
Saqui, the Secretary. 

From a report of donations, read. by Mr. S. Moses, the 
treasurer, it appears the sum of 1,330/. was collected on the 
occasion, the details of which will shortly appear in this journal. 

The hilarity of the evening was increased by the professional 
vocalists in attendance, and the company did not break up till a 
late hour—the countenances of every one beaming with gratifica- 
tion, at one of the most glorious Jewish meetings ever held. 


A popular Sunday paper gives the following summary of this 
interesting anniversary dinner under the head of the ‘‘ Jews’ 
Asytum AND Peet :"— 

‘« The event was principally remarkable for three of its features. 
Two hundred gentlemen of every sect, creed, dnd party, assem- 
bled to bear their common part in discharging the great social 
duty of benevolence in favour of the infant children of Jews 
bereaved of their parents. The inhumanity and injustice of the 
law compels Jews to contribute to poor-rates, without giving them 
a counter claim to parochial relief. All parties had assembled to 
nentralise this act of injustice. 

“ Out of a very small sect, contributions were gathered at this 
meeting of £1,400 for the helpless destitute, and in a spirit, and 
accompanied by the expression of sentiments on the part of Dr. 
Adler, the Chief Rabbi, and his flock, which amply prove that 
charity is by no means an exclusively Christian virtue. 

‘“ But what formed the most remarkable feature of the proceed- 
ings was, that the chair was occupied by Frederick Peel, Esq., 
M.P., the son of Sir Robert, and a “ chip of the old block,” and 
that another son, Captain Peel, also honoured the meeting with 
his presence. 

“These young men, contributions to the public service by one of 
the greatest benefactors of the country, afforded ample promise of 
future fruits. Their speeches were not only discreet, sensible, 
and generous in their substance, but marked by much of the simple 
propriety of language and elegance of diction which distinguish 
their father. They also indicated a generosity of enthusiasm 
which we much prefer to the cautious reticence of mere states- 
manship. 

‘* They both dwelt emphatically on the blessings of unrestricted 
intercourse and commerce; and there was a quite remarkable ex- 
pression of their aversion to war, and their condemnation of any 
reliance on mere physical force, as an exploded theory of govern- 
ment. Mr. Cobden and the Peace Society could not have had 
more apt disciples. They pointed, with iterated emphasis, to the 
wisdom and the practicability of pacificating the world by culti- 
vating the neutrality of relationship and interest which, springing 
up among nations, may lead to voluatary disarmment, and the 
reduction of armies and navies. 

** The Chairman expressed a strong opinion in favour of the 
emancipation of the Jews, of his interest in their cause, and of his 
hope that their liberty would be accomplished during the present 


session of Parliament. We never saw the duties of the chair 
discharged more judiciously.” 


REMARKS ON THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED 
PRIZE ESSAYS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—If an action is to be estimated b 


y its probable consequences, I 
venture to state that the proprietor of your ably-conducted paper will 


earn for himself the thanks and approbation of every sincere Israelite. 
It is natural to infer that such will be the case, if i look at the ad- 


vantages which must result; for religious truths form no exception to 
the Baconian aphorism, that— 


* Knowledge is power.” 


One of the proposed prizes is for a translation of and commentary on 
certain chapters of the Prophet Isaiah, which are used, in their erro- 
neous version, as data for inducing the uneducated or partially educated 
Jew to abjure the privilege of being a son of the covenant and a con- 
servator of the Divine orac.es entrusted to his people, not because 
he is convinced of the new theory of Deity, but because he is power- 
less to reply to statements which, although incapable of bearing any 
critical analysis or philosophical investigation, are presented in that 
specious form, so as to contuse rather than satisfy. When these gra- 
tuitous versions are addressed to the needy, or to those who are un- 
principled, aided by a certain amount of golden arguments, they 
become for a time irresistible. Even then, however, they have only 
the effect of powerful stimuli, they require a repetition of the dose ; and 
when the stupifying effect passes away, it is found that the convert 
craves more and more of the yellow medicine, which even then cannot 
satisfy his conscience or convince his judgment. 

Thanks, then, I say, to the man who = suggested the righteous 
object of giving to the unlearned and conscientious Jew a correct ver- 
sion of the chapters alluded to; for the writer of this article recollects 
one instance in which a lady was converted, not because she believed, 
by any process of reasoning, the new notions of Deity propounded to 
her, or the associated dogmas of this creed, but because of her entire 
ignorance of her own religion. She had never observed the ceremonials, 
she had not been taught her prayers in the sacred language, she 
knew little if anything of the feasts or fasts of Scripture; and if she 
nominally kept the T22 or (Day of Atonement), it was the more irk- 
some, because she had not any positive information as to its origin, or 
the obligation it imposes on every one who professes to be of the 
Jewish faith. Being, therefore, profoundly ignorant of her ‘own reli- 
gion, she was, in an hour of trouble and debility of mind and body, 
addressed by a zealous clergyman, who, armed with the very chapters 
of the Prophet Isaiah which form the subject of one of the proposed 
Prize Essays, so acted on her weak and uninformed religious state of 
mind, that she consented to be guided by him, not because she had 
any positive notions on the subject, but because she could not — 
to statements made by a respectable personage, who assured her that 
the opinions he advocated were found in that book which God had 
given to her own privileged nation. 

In another case, a young man of ardent and active mind, who 
could read his prayers in Hebrew and understand some of them, and 
who had read and translated literally the 77m (law), but had not even 
read the prophets (except the portions in the public service), and who 
was ignorant of Hebrew grammar, was assailed, some years since, by a 
pious and converting clergyman, who offered to be at the expense of 
sending this young Jew to college, and to ensure him a living in the 
church after he was ordained. This offer was declined, as the Jew 
could, by the force of his own common sense, refute doctrines which 
appeared to him illogical and unsatisfactory. Yet he was regarded as 
too great a prize to be easily abandoned. Ile was a native of this 
country, and a great enthusiast, with a strong desire for knowledge. 
Various forms of temptation were tried, but he was honest, and re- 
jected all of them. Qn one occasion, his clerical friend asked him to 
go to the Rev. *s residence, as they wished to show him a work 
written by a converted Jew. The young man went, armed with no 
other power than his own integrity, and a contempt for any bait which 
might be used to pervert it. He told the writer that it would have 
been a species of moral cowardice to have refused ; “for,” said he, * I 
know enough of my religion to regard the doctrine of the unity of God 
as a profound truth, involving no kind of contradiction, and requiring 
neither sophistry nor special pleading to defend its consistency with 
Biblical authority and the lights of nature.” 


Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, tho’ locked up in steel, 
W hose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 


On being shown into the room, he found many clergymen assembled. 
He bowed, and took a seat. Immediately a book was brought, filled 
with the most childish statements, to prove “ that the ancient Israelites 
believed in a Trinity,” etc.; and then, when these were shown by the 
young Jew to be fanciful and absurd, the very chapters chosen for one 
of the proposed Prize Essays were brought forward, and although he 
had not much critical knowledge of the language, yet he was disgusted 
with the puerilities used for arguments, and fortunately could tell 
them, that if for a special purpose the translator could render 72>y “a 


: virgin,” he must presume that the rest of their translation was false, 
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or so perverted that the mind of a thinking worshipper of God weuld 
rather feel shocked than edified by it. What a boon, to such a mind 
as this young Jew’s, would have been a correct translation of these 
important chapters ; for although he had too much principle to be 
corrupted, and too much mental perception to assent to anything which 
seemed opposed to reason, yet he was depressed, and annoyed to think 
that he was not scholar sufficient so to read the sacred text as to 
confirm by philological evidence the convictions of the pure Theism of 
Scripture, which he had obtained by his own reflections. 

May prosperity attend your efforts, and induce the rich among us to 
emulate your example, and aid you by pecuniary assistance ; then they 
would earn for themselves monuments more enduring than brass or 
marble. 

I am, Sir, yours most respectfully, 


Brighton, May Qnd, 1850. 


- 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,— The notice respecting the Prize Essays which has of late ap- 
peared in your columns, and which is another proof of your generous 
and uuwearied endeavours to raise Judaism by advancing the study of 
its history and literature, has induced me to, send you the following 
observations. 

During the space of eighteen centuries, the swords and the tongues 
of non-Israclites have been busily endeavouring to prove to us Israelites 
that we wait in vain for another redemption, and that the one vouch- 
safed, as they maintain, to mankind, was the true one. To bid defi- 
ance to the sword would have required political strength; this we 
had not, and so we could only meet it with patience; we could do 
nothing but submit to the cruelties to which we were exposed. At 
last the valorous sword has been conquered by that very patience, and 

*been obliged to withdraw from the field. But to oppose the tongue 
nothing was required but intellect, and here we met our foes on equal 

round. I wiil adduce here some arguments that have been eimmployed 
by our ancestors in the controversy alluded to. 

They said: * In what does this redemption consist, that we should 
acknowledge it? Palestine isin hostile hands, the temple is not 
restored, and Israel is dispersed throughout all the countries of the 
earth. Where, then, is the redemption and deliverance of Israel? Is 
it the deliverance from the ancient laws and statutes which we gladly 
keep, and which do not bring hurt to anybody ?” 

but our adversaries reply: “‘ It is a gross error of yours to expect 
that your redemption should be attended with material or bodily 
advantages; you ought only to expect spiritual ones, and these have 
been offered by the appearance of a Redeemer, if you will but acknow- 
ledge him.” 

‘To this our ancestors opposed: ‘“* What are the spiritual advantages 
that have been offered to us? All the moral precepts which are pro- 
pounded by this Redeemer were published to our forefathers nearly 
two thousand years before. Is it the cultivation and perfection of 
humana naiure which are represented to be the conditions of this 
redemption? By no means; the result tells to the contrary. Per- 
haps the human race was never so much inclined to persecute one 
another as it has been since that event. Not only are the lambs not 

safe from the wolves, but the wolves are not even safe from one another 
_ —an assertion to which history bears ample testimony.” 

‘‘Indeed,” say our opponents, “all your reasonings are merely 
human; but the human mind is deceptive. We refer you to Holy 
Writ, to the works of your own prophets, whose words are divine; 
they distinctly and unmistakeably declare, that this was the true 
Redecmer, and no other is to be expected.” 

The answer of our fathers to this argument was as follows: “ It 
seeins great assumption in non-Israelites to maintain that they under- 
stand the Holy Scriptures better than we Israclites, whose mother- 
tongue was the one in which these works were originally composed. 
Which nation can dare to set up its interpreters as rivals to the great 
heroes of our Scriptural literature? Who can be compared with our 
Saadjah, Rashi, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, etc.? And these great men tell 
us, clearly and convincingly, that there is nowhere a passage to be 
found in the sacred volume which directly confirms the opinion of the 
non- Israelites.” 

Of this description were the controversies carried on between our 
forefathers and the antagonists of Judaism. Now there is no country 
in the world in which it has been so much the fashion, as it has of late 
been in England, to renew the old discussion. A flood of writings 
has inundated this country and the Continent calculated to disturb the 
mind. Arise, therefore, Jewish youth of England! arise, search the old 


anew polish, and show to the world, that neither indifference nor 
worldly advantages shall prevent you from asserting the truth, and 
that the true intelligence of the Sacred Scriptures is an inalienable 
inheritance of the house of Israel. The perfection of human nature, 
the essential condition of the true redemption, is not yet fulfilled; and 
therefore we Jews do not acknowledge as true that which merely seems 
to be so, but that which really is true. 

The Jewish Chronicle has offered a prize of gold for the development 
of these arguments; but there is reserved for you a prize worth more 
than gold—the crown of glory which adorns every champion of truth 
and justice. 

The Jewish Chronicle has likewise proposed a prize for another 
work, not less important, laborious and yet pleasant, scientific and yet 
entertaining, national and yet universal—I allude to the Post-Biblical 
History of the Jews. My observations relative to that subject I will 
reserve for a future number. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc. 


London, May 5th, 1850. B. Gotprera. 


JEWISIL POETS IN SPAIN DURING THE DARK AGES. 


The Hebrew poetry written in Spain during this gloomy 
period of their history, shows also their literary taste :— 


Although the modern poetry of the Israelites during their dispersion 
is no more to be compared with the sacred poetry of their fathers than 
a fruit dried, or artificially preserved through the winter, can rival the 
same fruit in summer, freshly gathered from the tree, yet this school 
of Hebrew poetry, flourishing during five centuries in Spain, forms a 
striking feature in the modern history of the Jews. In beauty and 
elevation of style, it certainly deserves the preference over any con- 
temporary efforts made by the French or Italians, and its celebrity 
has continued undiminished, in spite of the master-pieces of Hebrew 
poetry which have arisen in our time from Germany. 


Mentioning the names of distinguished writers, the author 
of Israel and the Gentiles observes— 


Rabbi Isaac ben Jehudah ben Giath was one of the most distin- 
guished Hebrew pocts in Spain. He gained repute also as a philo- 
sopher, physiologist, and astronomer, according to the 
measure of light which had been thrown on these sciences at that 
period. Asa ep he is admired for his striking and well-turned 
sentences, and his exquisite taste in the use of language ; but, on the 
other hand, his style is thought too highly-finished, and too much 
laden with scientific ornament, which has caused it to be compared to 
the Alexandrian school of Greek poetry. His critics have, however, 
unanimously joined in praising his penitential hymns, found in the 
liturgies of many synagogues for the services during the month that 
precedes the oew year. He composed also hymns for the feast of 
the Passover and the great Day of Atonement, with a poetical para- 
phrase of the Biblical narrative of Elijah’s prayers on Mount Carmel. 

Rabbi Solomon ben Jehudah Gabirol is unanimously allowed to 
have far excelled all the other Jewish poets of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Dorn in 103], either at Malaga or Saragossa, where he 
afterwards resided, his life was as short as his talents were brilliant 
and his end tragical. His death is said to have been caused by the 
sanguinary envy of an Arabian rival in song; and the legend tells that 
the young poet was buried by his murderer under a fig-tree, which 
produced in consequence so great an abundance of fruit, of such 
exquisite flavour, as to attract the attention of the caliph, and lead to 
the discovery of the body, and a detection of the crime which had 
been committed! The poet Gabirol is only known to us by his 
writings, which show him to be a man of deep feeling, great poetical 
talent, and extensive learning. Ilis first work reminds us of the say- 
ing of a great poet of our own days: “ It matters little to the true 
poet if it be the alphabet, or the Achilles of Grecian story, which 
awakes his powers.” Gabirol, in his nineteenth year, wrote a Hebrew 
grammar in verse—a work which Aben Ezra has since pronounced 
worthy of the highest praise. The following ideas, taken from the 
introduction, may lead us to form some estimate of the poetical ima- 
gination of its author. In this part of the work the author complains 
*‘that the study of the sacred tongue, honourable above all others, 
had been too long neglected, so that by a great multitude of his 
brethren the words of the prophets were no longer understood.” At 
this thought, the consciousness of his own youth neither could nor 
should restrain him. A voice cried within him, “ Gird thyself for the 
work, for God will help thee! Say not, I am too young; the crown is 


armories of our heroes—their weapons are old, but unhurt—give them \ not exclusively reserved for old age.” He will make use of poetry to 
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er this labour attractive to the eyes like a garden of flowers; for | the bleating of flocks.” Ilis last poetry was written in Egypt, where 

Hi bie hope was great that that lenmecay ailahe oa be studied inwhich | this celebrated writer received an honourable and hospitable welcome. 
! the inhabitants of heaven sing the praises of Him who clothes himself 

with light as with a garment—this language, formerly spoken upon 

: earth by all men, before the foolish ones were scattered and their 

ch confounded—this language became the inheritance of God’s 

people under the tyranny of Egypt—in this language the law of God 

was promulgated, and the prophets brought healing to the afflicted 


We cheerfully comply with the request of our esteemed correspondent and 
give insertion to the following address. 


TO THE FOUNDERS OF THE JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


nation. He would they were jealous, like Nehemiah (xiii. 23—25), 
for the purity of the language of Israel. He then expresses his indig- 
nation that the mistress should have been reduced to the state of the 
servant, ard the lawful wife to that of the concubine. 

The poetical talents of Gabirol were exercised on many different 
subjects—hymns, elegies, confessions of sin, descriptions of the future. 
In all these we find a noble and affecting echo of the poetry of his 
ancestors. The Kether Maichut (or Royal Crown) is looked upon as 
his master-piece—a poem which the pious Israelite recites during the 
night passed in watching and prayer before the great Day of Atone- 
ment. This poem, in honour of the goodness and power of God, after 


Gentlemen,—In addressing you in the terms of the above laudable 
title, I seek to do so through the kind indulgence of the Editor of 
this journal, whilst I claim my right to this privilege under its desig- 
nation as “’ The Working Man's Friend.” Gentlemen, I sincerely regret 
that the lateness of the hour to which the business of the evening was 
protracted on the day of the dinner, occasioned by the continued 
success of the exertions made by the excellent and honourable Chair- 
man, united to the no less valuable endeavours of the President of the 
institution, prevented the possibility of fulfilling the contemplated in- 
tention of rendering a special act of justice to you, in return for your 
services in the establishment and promotion of the charity. It is to 
myself a subject of painful reflection, mingled with feelings of gratifica- 


a brilliant introduction, contains first a description of the universe, 
rich in details, which gives us much interesting information on the 
ideas held by the Talmudists concerning the laws of creation; then 
follow praises of the greatness and wisdom of God, as manifested in 
the construction of the’ human body; he then dwells, with equal rich- 


tion and sorrow ; for if I call to your recollection how many out of our 
little band of philanthropists have, by the events of a long period of 
time, been taken from this transitory life to receive their reward in 
another and.a better world, it will only impress your mind with the 


~ 


ness of language and poetry, on the nothingness and misery of human 
nature, and the necessity for humiliation before God on account of 
sin. The whole closes with a prayer for the temporal and eternal 
ee rbege of Israel, their restoration to their country, aud the re- 


nilding of their sanctuary; and this is followed by a magnificent 
doxology. 


And of Jehuda Halevi it is said— 


From these we learn to appreciate him, not as the prince of poets 
only, but as one of the most interesting characters we meet with in the 
history of modern Judaism. The master-teeling which accompanied 
him through life, and gave a peculiar turn to his mental efforts, was a 
strong affection for the spot where the temple of Jehovah once stood, 
and this feeling pervaded the whole of his poetry. He eventually 
undertook a journey to Palestine, and, according to the relations of 


his biographers, he reached the threshold of Jerusalem, but died | 


before entering its gates, being trampled down, as tradition tells, by 
by the horse of an Arabian Moslem, while he was chanting an elegy 


on the misfortunes of Judah and Jerusalem before one of the gates of | nexion that, by a firmer bond of union, might be made productive of 


general improvement. 
of reference to those resources which are inherent in yourselves, and 
_ which will ever form an inexhaustible source of recompense to the 


that city. More modern biographers have classed this tale among the 


Jewish legends of the middle ages, and give, as their opinion, that he | 


died during a stay in Egypt, while on his way to Jerusalem. 
all events, certain that 
affections, and this gives a still more touching interest to the account 
he himself gives of the emotions of his heart from the time he formed 
a resolution to accomplish his vow of pilgrimage. He expresses, 
with much feeling, the yearning of his soul towards the land of his 
fathers, in the following lines of one of his poems :— 


It is, at 


In the West is my body, while my heart is in the East. 


What has long been the joy of my hope, now becomes a lengthened torment. : 


Ah, shall 1 ever obtain what my soul has so long desired ! 
I, who live among Ishmael, while Edom possesses Zion ! 
What is Spain to me, with her blue sky and her bright fame, 


In comparison with a little dust of that temple which is trodden under foot | 


by the Gentiles. 


A friend of Halevi’s, also a poet, tried, by a poetical epistle, to dis- 


‘suade him from this perilous enterprise. He answered by a poem, in 
which he complains, ‘that the graceful verses of the letter he had 


received concealed daggers to wound him, and that thorns were hid | 


beneath the softness of its fine expressions.” For further satisfaction 
he refers him to those of their fathers who had journeyed in that 
country which had received the immediate revelation of God, and his 
heralds, the prophets. 
that Greek wisdom which had always been inimical to any depth of 
religious feeling, and which must ever continue incompatible with the 
foundations of Judaism. 

Other poems of Halevi are dated aer the time when he. reall 
began his journey. When at sea, he called to mind with affection all 
the members of his family—his brothers, sisters, daughters, the syna- 
gogue of his country, and the place he had filled in it; yet, still the 

nging desire to behold the land of the altar and of the ark of God 
Temained st inhis mind. “If he can but accomplish his 


vow, the sight of jackalls and hyenas would be rather welcome than 
terrible to him, and the roaring of a lion a more pleasing music than 


— 


e never entered the city, the object of his | 
' motives and intentions of their own actions. 


He ends by exhorting his cool adviser against | 


conviction that all things happen alike to all men; and that it therefore 
behoves us throughout life to grasp at every passing moment that offers 
to us an opportunity of uniting in any great work, and so to perpetuate 
it, that in the fulfilment of futurity it may be destined to live beyond 
us. That this is peculiarly our own probable position in the present 
instance, I may without vanity, without flattery, and without fear of 
the charge of falsehood, unequivocally declare to be apparent to all. 
But there are other moral reflections which may also be adverted to 
as a recompense for. your endeavours; for it is a lucky omen when men 
of various circumstances of life can unite, and by their combined efforts 
produce advantages that are alike satisfactory to all ; and the results of 
which are a compensation equally to all in return for the efforts made 
towards their production. It is this principle of union that brings forth 
the humble individual from his obscurity, and makes his utility known 
to those who, under other circumstances are far, far, removed from 
him. There is no instance in which this truth is developed to so great 
a degree as in the exercise of charity ; upon this point most men think 
and act alike: in other instances, even in religion itself, there are pre- 
judicies and jealousies, which rend asunder those ties of social con- 


I urge these remarks in the conciliatory spirit 
minds of those who possess a conscious manag. of rectitude in the 


further urge these 
remarks upon you, as an exhortation that you should in nowise relin- 


| quish those exertions which have helped to bring the work of your 
_ hands into its present state of success and predominancy ; and relying 
_ confidently upon the sincerity of your own desires, unalterable as they 


have proved themselves for a period of twenty years, I fervently pray 
that it may yet be late ere that day arrive when it shall be for us no 
longer to unite in the performance of similar acts of benevolence. 

I am, dear friends, faithfully as ever, your devoted servant, 


Joun Dias. 


—— 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS. 
Observations on the Law and Practice with regard to the Administration 
of Oaths ; respectfully submitted to the Chairman and Members of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Parliamentary Oaths. 
By Mr. ALperman Satomons. 


Tus is a well-timed brochure (printed for private circulation 
only), and contains much valuable information, collected by 
Mr. Salomons ; to whose indefatigable exertions in urging the 
Jewish claims on the legislature the Jews of this country owe 
unceasing gratitude. Having perused the “ Report on the Oaths 
of Members”’ issued by the committee, and from which we gave 
some extracts in our last number, it is evident that Mr. Salomons’ 
‘* Observations” have been very serviceable to the committee. 
After giving the history of oaths in this country, and quoting the 
opinions of Puffendorf, Lord Chief Justice Willes, and Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, the author quotes an Act of 10 Geo. I., 
cap. 4, in which there was a clause inserted by the Commons, 
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permitting Jews to take the Oath of Abjuration by using the 
form, “ On my faith in the Old Testament.” In the House of 
Lords this clause was discussed and altered, the words “on my 
faith in the Old Testament” struck out, and the following sub- 
stituted, “as Jews are admitted to be sworn to give evidence in 
a court of justice.” Mr. Salomons hereupon remarks :— 


‘The form in use for swearing Jews in courts of justice, has been to 
administer the oaths to them either on the authorised version of the 
Old Testament, or on the Hebrew Pentateuch. The same form is 
adopted on swearing individuals of the Jewish persuasion to the per- 
formance of their duties in the various offices which they have been 
called upon to hold. There are several instances of gentlemen pro- 
fessing that religion having been selected by the Crown, within the 
last few years, to fill the responsible office of high sheriffs of counties. 
‘They have been sworn, according to the form above-mentioned, before 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer, or one of Her Majesty's Judges 
sitting in chambers. According to this form, also, many other indivi- 
duals, professing the same religion, have qualified as county magis- 
trates, and been admitted to high municipal and corporate functions. 
It has now become quite common to see Jews serving on the petty, as 
well as on the grand juries, in the counties where they have property, 
and taking the oaths upon either the Old Testament or the Penta- 
teuch in open court before the judges of the land. And there can be 
no doubt that not only Jews, but all other persons, may claim to be 
sworn in accordance with the Act of the 1 and 2 Vict., cap. 105, by the 
form they may declare to be binding on their conscience, and they 
— thereby be fully qualified by law to discharge the duties required 

them. 

Such being the case, will it be contended that:the House of Com- 
mons alone should deviate from what is declared to be the law of the 
land, by enforcing the observance of one form only when an oath is to 
be administered to members at the table of the house? Surely not. 
The House of Commons is not amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary legal tribunals. It rightly assumes to be the judge of its 
own privileges; but it would indeed be a novelty to see it exercising 
its power to narrow the rights of individuals, and to set itself in oppo- 
sition to the liberty of the subject and the privileges of the ple. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the legislature has sanctioned the right of a 
man to be sworn ee to the form he may declare binding on his 
conscience, we maintain that a member of Parliament may claim to be 
sworn on the entire Bible if he deem that form more binding; that, 
further, he may decline to be sworn otherwise than by holding up his 
hand (without any book), appealing to Heaven as a witness to the 
truth of the oath he is about to take; or that, being a Jew, he may 
demand to have the oath administered to him on the Old Testament, 
or on the Hebrew Pentateuch, as is the practice in courts of justice. 


The anthor then closely examines the forms of the Oaths of 
Abjuration, Allegiance, and Supremacy, in their varied phases ; 
and, after showing that the omission of the words, “ upon the true 
faith of a Christian,” in a Jewish oath, would be consistent with 
the primitive view of the framers of the oath, Mr. Salomons thus 
winds up his able “ Observations :’’— 


In conclusion, if there appear to be any doubts with regard to this 
oath being still in force, or with regard to the concluding paragraph 
being an indispensable part of the oath—and from what,we have shown 
we think it evident that there is the strongest cause for doubt in both 
instances —those doubts, coupled with the fact that no such assevera- 
tion is contained in the Oaths of Allegiance or Supremacy, ought cer- 
tainly to operate in favour of a class of loyal subjects, whom it never 
was the intention of the legislature to injure by a side-wind contrivance. 


BEN JOSEPH. 


This Rabbi was no mean promoter of Jewish learning, as he had no 
less than 24,000 papils. ‘This number may, at the first glance, appear 
as exaggerated, and may, by some who are not acquainted with the 
history of the Jews in that age, be attributed to the oriental style of 
———— and fabulous misrepresentation. But when we refer our 
readers to the history of the Jews of that period, from which we per- 
ceive the ardour which animated the public teachersand the religious 
zeal which actuated their studies, we shall soon understand how they 
managed to carry on their school on so grand a scale, equal, if not 
su , to the modern system of colleges, gymnasiums, and univer- 
Like the Greek lyceums, the Jewish colleges were open to all 


“mittee of the Sussex Hall 


without distinction of class. To support the Nassi, and to defray the 


expenses, it was found necessary to make the pupils pay a trifling sum 
each day, about a quarter of a cent American money, and 10,000 or 
15,000 pupils was no rarity at that time in a Jewish university. Thus 
the schools of Hillel and Shamai, and of Rabbi Akiba, the — 
were composed of many thousands of collegians. Young and old, 
rich and poor, flocked to the win rma (house of exposition), where 
the law was exposed and expounded, debated and illustrated; the 
Nassi or Resh Hagola presiding. The enthusiasm and intensity of 
religious zeal may be imagined from the fact, that aged men as well as 
young came to the college early in the morning, immediately after 
prayer, without partaking of any refreshment, remained there till 
noon, and going home for about a quarter of an hour, hurriedly taking 
a meal, run on again to the college, where they were engaged in study 
till nm>2 (dusk), and after having performed the afternoon and evening 
services, very frequently did not go home at all, but slept an hour or 
two in the college. 

What a contrast to our present Jewish schools or colleges! We 
become giddy when we look down from the lofty top of the colleges 
in which our ancestors studied to our present little confined rooms, a 
few hundreds of pupils at the utmost. We are ashamed at the reflec- 
tion that ancient Judaisin was thus studied by old and young, rich 
and poor, by thousands and ten thousands. Modern Judaism is but 
scantily taught, only to the age of twelve or thirteen, and chiefly to 
the poor and humbler classes; whilst the rich and wealthy sneer at 
the idea of “ Jewish talent and learning.”"—Asmonean. 


KNOWLEDGE, WISDOM, AND GENIUS. 


“ KNowLEDGE is power,” ‘tis said, and, ob ! how true ; 
For wanting this, alas! how very weak ! 
*Tis this which arms us—this which brings to view 
The mind's true riches ; this that we should seek. 
But knowledge is not wisdom; for the soul 
May be most wise, and yet without much lore. 
Reading increases knowledge ; wisdom’s goal 
Is often reached without the aid of more 
Than what she is possessed of; wisdom grows 
On observation and deep thought, for like the shell 
Buried in ocean's deep, it little knows 
Of the rich pearl within it ; who can tell 
Where innate wisdom dwells, till knowledge come ? 
When, like a miner digging for his ore, 
Or pirate bringing treasures to his home, 
Often in searching finds a rieher store. 
Knowledge and wisdom joined, how bright, how rare | 
Yet these are sometimes found to be combined, 
And when beheld, what joy is ours to share 
The endless wealth which flows from such a mind. 
In solitude sublime does oft exist 
(Where nought of knowledge or of wisdom are) 
A ray divine—the soul's bright light—not mixed 
With aught of earth, but shining as a star— 
An emanation from on high—a quenchless fame— 
For ever burning on, yet undefined— 
For ever soaring high—Genius its name ! 
And knowledge, wisdom, genius, all combined, 
Is true nobility. What else is worth 
Our highest homage! for in these alone 
Consists all power —worthy of a throne. 

R. E. 8. 


We were, on Sunday last, invited to inspect a silver cup, which 
the Committee of Management of the Jews’ and Genera! Literary 
and Scientific Institution intended to present to Mr. Nathaniel 
Montefiore, the respected President of the Institution, on the 
occasion of his marriage, as a mark of their regard and esteem. 

The cup (which was forwarded to Mr. Montefiore on the fol- 
lowing day) is a chaste and elegant specimen of pure Gothic 
design, without any ornament but an inscription very beautifully | 
engraved, and was manufactured by Messrs. Judah Hart and Co., 
Bevis Marks. The following is a copy of the letter forwarded 
on the occasion by the Honorary Secretary of the Institution :— 
26, New Broad-street, 3rd May, 1850. 
Officers and other Members of the Com- 
titution have confided to me the gratify— 


Dear Sir,—The Honora 
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ing duty of offering our united congratulations on the happy event of 
your approaching marriage ; and they depute me to inform you that 
our worthy friend, Mr. M. S. Oppenheim, will have the pleasure to 
wait on you on Monday next, at any time that may suit your con- 
venience, for the purpose of handing to you a silver cup (accompanied 
by a list of the donors), presented in testimony of our respect and 
good wishes, and which we feel assured you will not estimate according 
to its intrinsic value, but as a welcome record of our sentiments 
towards you. 

We sincerely trust that, in union with your intended bride, you 
may enjoy 3 long life of domestic happiness, and that you will per- 
severe in that career of public usefulness by which you have been 
hitherto distinguished. I have the honour to be, Dear Sir, 

Your fuithful and obedient servant, 
Sampson Samvuet, Sec. 
To Natuantet Mosteriore, Ese., President, etc., etc. 


EPITAPH 
On a Lady who died in childbed, and left a boy behind. 
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Sussex Harty. — On Thursday, the 2nd instant, Mr. George 
Dawson, of Birmingham, delivered a lecture on Alfred the Great. 
The talented lecturer traced the history of this great king from 
his infancy till the close of his reign. He said, Alfred, like 
many kings of modern times, at first fancied that he was ap- 
pointed to office merely for personal enjoyment; he therefore 
looked on his subjects as beings destined to administer to his gra- 
tification and pleasure; hence, when the Danes invaded his 
dominions, he found that his people had fallen away from him, 
and his kingdom became an easy prey to the fierce invaders. But 
Alfred was destined for great things; and this he learned when in 
adversity he attended to the baking of the cakes of the goatherd’s 
wife, etc. Alfred found that all great minds, in order to carry 
out their grand projects, must act by self, and not by deputy, as 
in these degenerate times ; and, acting on this principle, he him- 
self entered the Danish camp as a minstrel, and history tells us 
how well he succeeded in his noble enterprise of expelling the 
invaders. The lecturer next alluded to the subsequent glorious 
career of Alfred, and showed how consummate he was as a 
statesman—the effects of which we were this day reaping the 
benefits of in the liberty we enjoy. “Let us, then,” said the 
lecturer, “take a lesson from this king, who teaches us that God 
does not bestow wealth on some favoured individuals that they 
only might enjoy the comforts and pleasures of this life, but that 
they were to bestow a portion of their blessings on those imme- 
diately beneath them. Nor let us grieve if God should afflict us; 
for whomsoever God loveth he chasteneth, and the most favoured 
of God are often the most sorely tried.” In the course of his 
lecture, Mr. Dawson particularly dwelt on the importance of edu- 
cation; “for,” said he, “no nation can be great, the people 
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whereof are dunces.” Alfred was aware of this truth; for he 
found his people dunces, and he left them, at his death, a nation 
of intellectual beings. The lecture, considering the rival attrac- 
tion of the Orphan Asylum dinner, was well attended; and the 
lecturer was repeatedly cheered during its delivery. 


Vienna, April 15th.—An examination took place here, yester- 
day, of the children of the Institution for Teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb, the master of which is Mr. Joel Deutsch, an Israelite. 
Among the children were eleven Jewish ones, eight boys and three 
girls, who were fully qualified in reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
and not only in the German language, but also in reading the 
prayers in Hebrew; exclusive of which, each of them is brought 
up to a trade. 

There is every hope that Jewish emancipation will be fully 
carried out here. His Majesty the Emperor recently bestowed 
the order of Frans-Joseph on Messrs. Sicherofsky and Oppen- 
heim, the two secretaries-general of the railroads, on account of 
their scientific ingenuity. 

Lonpon University.— At the examination of the above 
university, on the Ist inst., the Earl of Burlington, Chancellor, 
in the chair, John Zechariah Lawrence, grandson of Mr. Lewis 
Lazarus, of Dublin, obtained the prize in botany. 


Jews’ Inrant Scuoot.—On Tuesday last, the children, in 
number about two hundred, were regaled with plumbcake, etc., 
at the expense, and in consequence of the nuptials, of Nathaniel 
Montefiore, Esq., the President of the institution. 


SEW ORPHAN ASYLU 
Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 


HE Committee of Management hereby give notice, that there are vacan- 

cies for the admission of Two Children bereft of both parents. Appli- 

cations must be forwarded to the Secretary, at the Asylum, on or before 
Friday, the 31st inst., of whom all information may be obtained. 


(By order), A. SAQUI, Secretary. 
Committee Room, May &th, 1850. 


In the press, and shortly . will be published, 
TREASURES OF OXFORD,” 


EING Compositions by the most eminent ancient Hebrew Writcrs, faith 
fully Copied from Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by Rabb 
H. EpeLMAN and Mr. Leopotp Dukes, with Notes. Edited and Translated 
by M. H. Bressiau, Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
With the view of furthering the objects of the compilers, the following 
Gentlemen have kindly consented to receive the Names of Subscribers: — 


Tue Rev. Dr. Apter, Cuter Rast. 
SAMPSON SAMUEL, Esq. 

Haim GvuEDALLA Esa. 

Wa.rer Joserns, Esa. 


AND SPIRITS. 
Duke's Place; Houndsditch. 
OUIS BENJAMIN, in gratefully acknowledging the patronage he has 
received for so many years in the above business, begs to assure his 
friends and the public that he shall endeavour to merit their further support 
by continuing to supply every article of the FIRST Quality, and at Prices 
UNUSUALLY LOW. 

Especial attention is paid to the quality of the Pale Champagne and Brown 
Cognac Brandies.—The only Establishment in England for the Sale of 
Foreign Liqueurs at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

Just Received, a Large Quantity of yea Wine. 


A GENTLEMAN, filling a respectable situation, is desirous to find 
Employment during four or five hours of the day, in Writing, Keeping 
Accounts, etc. (Saturdays and Holidays excepted). Address (pre-paid), to 
J. S., 26, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe. 


Wanted, 


Respectable Young Man, as an Assistant, also a Youth, as an Appren- 


tice, at L. Ahlborn and Co.’s Haberdashery, Toy, and Fancy Fstablish- 
ment, Liverpool. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Londom 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be bad at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 
24, Houndsditch, ia the City ef London, Friday, May 10, 1859, 
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